Book Reviews J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. 6(1) (1982) 
‘Native trees and shrubs of south eastern Australia’ 
Costermans, L., (1981), Rigby. 


This excellent book, which embraces an area stretching from the Flinders and Mt 
Lofty Ranges in South Australia, across Victoria and southern New South Wales to the 
N.S.W. south coast, describes approximately 900 species of plant. 


The book sets out to “interpret for popular usage, much of the accumulated 
scientific data and findings relevant to the larger plants in the area”. This I believe it 
does very well. All indigenous species of trees and shrubs taller than 1 metre are treated; 
also included are some species which have become naturalised and are often mistakenly 
thought to be native e.g. Coprosma repens from New Zealand, Olea europaea introduced 
from Europe, and Chrysanthemoides monilifera introduced from South Africa. 


In Chapter 2, ‘The Land and its Vegetation’, an excellent and concise description is 
given of the importance of geological and climatic factors on the formation of 
vegetation. Costermans wisely restricts himself to a few comments about the origin and 
distribution of the Australian flora, and his statements on succession and ecosystem 
development are easily read and informative. For further information the reader is 
referred to selected literature on the various topics covered. 


In Chapter 3, ‘Some Places of Special Interest’, nine specific localities including the 
Grampians and Wilsons Promontory in Victoria are briefly dealt with, giving infor- 
mation of both an historical and ecological nature. As is evident elsewhere in the book 
photography is excellent and whets the reader’s appetite for further investigation. 


In Chapter 4 the region is divided into what Costermans calls “ecological— 
geographical areas”, comprising eight in all. Although botanical keys are omitted the 
excellent line drawings are clear and accurate, making identification of the species in 
question fairly certain. 


At this point the user is referred to a full description of the species in Chapter 5. 
These descriptions vary from a minimum of approximately 50 words to more than 200 
depending on species and variation within the taxon. Excellent line drawings together 
with a distribution map complete the description. 


Chapter 6 presents a few comments on the major families and genera mentioned in 
the book. These comments form a useful adjunct to the text itself and would make 
interesting reading for any enthusiastic amateur botanist. The book is completed by a 
short but comprehensive glossary, a list of abbreviations used in the book and two 
indices, one botanical, the other of common names. 


Only a few criticisms can be levelled at this otherwise excellent work. Costermans 
uses an estimate of 14,000 species in Australia while most workers today would place 
this figure somewhere between 17,000 and 20,000. Some readers may take issue with the 
statement on p. 14 referring to the use of fire by the aborigines: “The Aborigines 
apparently brought about little change. They did burn the bush periodically to re- 
generate undergrowth but fire is a natural part of ecological processes. Essentially the 
Aborigines survival depended on living in harmony with Nature”. 


Leaving aside these two small criticisms I believe that the aim of the author, to make 
the book useful at any time of the year, not only during flowering periods, and to be self- 
explanatory in the hands of anyone, with or without training, prepared to devote effort 
to following up field observations, is achieved. The photography throughout, both 
colour and black and white, is excellent and the line drawings extremely accurate. This 
volume will form a useful reference tool in any library and can be readily recommended. 
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Two books on the flora of New South Wales 


Cunningham, G.M. et al. ‘Plants of western New South Wales’, 1982, 
N.S.W. Government Printer. 
Jacobs, S.W.L. & Pickard, J. ‘Plants of New South Wales’, 1981, 
N.S.W. Government Printer. 


The latest of the floras to deal with at least a part of New South Wales is a most 
impressive volume by G.M. Cunningham, W.E. Mulham, P.L. Milthorpe and J.H. 
Leigh. Aimed “particularly at the landholders” of western New South Wales it is more 
popular in approach than most floras, but will be welcomed by others including many 
professional botanists. Of particular value will be the outstanding colour photographs 
of the great majority of the approximately 2,000 vascular plant species included. 
Exceptionally informative notes, especially of an ecological nature, were made possible 
by the authors’ considerable first hand field knowledge. The opportunities to include 
such notes are too rarely available to writers of floras, although most would appreciate 
the value in having them. 


The presentation and printing are very good, but I find it difficult to refer from the 
text of a species to its associated photograph. This is partly because only the vernacular 
name is used as a caption, partly because it is printed in small lower case—very different 
from the large bold capitals used in the headings to the text—and partly because it is 
sometimes above and sometimes below the plate. 


Reflecting to some extent its differences in emphasis from most other floras, several 
technical decisions in the book will not find favour with many botanists. As the authors 
predicted in their introduction many users will, for example, regret the absence of keys. 
The apparent fabrication and “standardisation” of “common names” will also be 
criticised (as occurred when J.H. Willis adopted the Victorian Naturalists vernacular 
names in his ‘Handbook’), as will the use of lower case for their initial letters, even when 
used as captions. For example, “paterson’s curse” will look strange to many. In writing 
descriptions for the lay public, terminology is a major problem. However, who has the 
courage and knowledge to tackle descriptions of details of grass inflorescences yet 
prefers to use the word “seeds” for lemmas, “husks” for glumes or “flowers” for spikelets? 
Numerous alternative “common names” are recorded but users attempting to look up 
species by botanical names other than those adopted in the book will fail to find any 
scientific synonyms. 


In their introduction the authors emphasise the part played by S.W.L. Jacobs and 
J. Pickard’s checklist of the plants of New South Wales. They used it as a guide to what 
species are naturalised, to the “form of presentation” of authors of plant names and to 
distribution outside their own area. Both works are dated 1981 (although the “Plants of 
western N.S.W.’ did not actually appear until 1982) and the reader might be excused for 
assuming that the names adopted would also have been checked against the checklist. 
This was unfortunately, at least in part, not the case. Perhaps the most serious omission 
which use of the checklist could have avoided, was the failure to change Bassia (of which 
30 species are described in the flora) to Sclerolaena or Dissocarpus, a change widely 
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